AUSTEN    CHAMBERLAIN

That great act, that daring act of faith, led directly
to the reconciliation of the races in South Africa-
it led to the Union of South Africa; it brought
South Africa into the war with us; added German
East Africa and German South-West Africa to
British territory.

Whether, after another fifteen years had passed,
Mr. Chamberlain would still have considered that
his second thoughts in the matter of South Africa were
better than his first is a moot point; in any event the
analogy with Ireland was false, for in the case of South
Africa generosity had followed in the wake of victory,
while in that of Ireland it seemed rather a concession
wrung from weakness. However this may be, what is
remarkable is Mr. Chamberlain's courage in saying
that he had been wrong, when it would have been so
easy to have ignored the subject altogether. His peror-
ation was most eloquent:

Now and again in the affairs of men there comes
a moment when courage is safer than prudence,
when some great act of faith, touching the hearts and
stirring the emotions of men, achieves the miracle
that no arts of statesmanship can compass. Such
a moment may be passing before our eyes now as
we meet here. I pray to God with all my heart and
soul that to each of us to whom responsibility is
brought there may be given vision to see, faith to
act, and courage to persevere.

The Irish Treaty became an accomplished fact, but
the difficulties of the Government in general, and of
Mr. Chamberlain in particular, increased rather than
diminished. Although the Cabinet could still reckon
with certainty upon a majority in the House of